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Hindu dance: a key to ancient India, page 12 
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BRITAIN'S HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
FULBRIGHT REFLECTIONS 


©. 
Mr. Roberts, Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge University, 
has been a member of the United States Educational Commission 
in the United Kingdom since 1950. U.S. Educational Foundations 
or Commissions have been established abroad to carry on 
Fulbright programs in the countries having executive agreements 
under the Fulbright Act. 


@ Fulbright — “the very word is like a bell.” a bell which rings 
quite clearly in English ears and saves us the trouble of talking or 
writing about the “United States Educational Commission in the 
United Kingdom.” 

I cannot boast of the proud title of a proto-Fulbright in Great 


Britain, but | have been a member of the commission since 1950 
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and during the last six years there have been many interesting 


dev elopments. 


In the first place, | have had some experience at what is 
known as the “receiving end.” In my college we have had a 
succession of Fulbright scholars, several of whom have stayed for 
two years. From the scholastic point of view they have varied and 
this brings me at once to what I regard as a fundamental point. 
I have always assumed that Senator Fulbright’s ambition was 
not to add another batch of American “scholars” (in the strictest 
academic sense) to those already in Great Britain, but to give 
the benefit of a year’s residence in a British university to a wide 
range of American graduates. Some of these graduates are, of 
course, first-class scholars and when they get a Fulbright grant, 
they naturally want to stay long enough to complete a piece of 


research and to earn the approp! iate degree. 


mw As chairman of the sub-committee which year by year con- 
siders applications for renewal, | am very familiar with this 
situation and [ infer from the papers which come before the 
sub-committee that some universities and colleges tend to assume 
that a Fulbright scholar will necessarily be engaged upon a two- 
year course of research. This, I think, is a mistake. Of course, a 
really first-class student will get what he wants: he will, if 
necessary, drive a coach-and-four through regulations and sub- 
committees and even the State Department. But of the 170 who 
land at Southampton every September a great many are, in ihe 
words of a Cambridge tutor, “not candidates for a degree, but 
are spending a year in general study, attending lectures, ete. and 
observing English education.” 

Here, in my view, is the core of the Fulbright Program. Even 
if a tutor or a director of studies in a British university is some- 
times a little disappointed in the attainments of one of his Ful- 
bright pupils, the purpose of the program is not thereby invali- 
dated. The American graduate comes to see what an English 
university is like, to attend lectures and supervision in the English 
way, and to live the life of an English undergraduate for the 


time being. 
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He may well think it a way of life inferior in some respects 
to the American way; he may feel, in particular, that his work 
is not planned for him with the regularity and precision that 
he expected and that to a considerable degree he is left to de- 
termine his curriculum for himself. Here it is relevant and en- 
couraging to find an American student writing: “American 
education needs nothing so much as an awareness of the indi- 
vidual, and Cambridge deeply impresses on the mind what a 
shaping influence education can be when attention is consistently 
given to the individual as a person—the nature of college life 
at Cambridge virtually guarantees that the American student 
will be a participant and not an onlooker and that he will therefore 


contribute to student life as well as benefit from it.” 


This was not written with reference to my college, but I like 
to think that it might have been. Certainly the participation of 
Fulbright scholars in college life has been a notable feature of 
the scheme as a whole. For the American scholar frequently 
displays a zest and a curiosity which the English freshman may 
lack. Inevitably a freshman coming from one of the old public 
schools tends to regard his admission to college as just another 
granted, But 


the Fulbright scholar is full of questions: “Which is the oldest 


stage in the educational process. He takes it for 


part of the college? Why is it necessary to wear gowns for dinner 
in hall? Why have so many lecturers and teachers no degree 
higher than M.A.” Where is the campus?” 

(Juestions like these are extremely good for the English 
undergraduate. They make him think; they make him ask 
questions in return; and the process of what Senator Fulbright 
calls the “civilizing of international relations” is begun. Such 


are a few random reflections from the college point of view. 


we The other Fulbright activity with which I have had some 
personal contact is the organization of the American Studies 
Conferences. Here is a good example of how unexpected devel- 
opments may follow from a plan broadly conceived on a gen- 


erous and imaginative basis. It was in 1951, when I was vice 
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chancellor of Cambridge, that the proposal for an American 
Studies Conference in Great Britain was made and _ the first 


experimental conference was held at Cambridge in the following 


year. 


w | have no pretensions to historical scholarship, but I had 
had some share in the foundation of the Pitt Professorship of 
American History and it was a particular pleasure to weleome 
such men as J. B. Brebner, H. S. Commager and Allan Nevins 
into college life for a few weeks. Apart from the formal lectures, 
the discussions “induced that exciting sense of pursuing a 
common academic inquiry which is the peculiar reward of the 
true scholar.” 

The first conference was at least successful enough to justify 
repetition and, thanks to financial aid from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, there were four in all; two at Cambridge and two at 
Oxford. A notable feature of each was the division into two 
parts, one course being arranged for university teachers and 
the other for school teachers (Anglice dons and beaks). The 
beaks, it is said, were even keener participants than the dons 
and so one may look for a rousing of interest in American 
history in the schools, as well as in the universities, of Britain. 

These conferences have now come to an end, but out of 
them has sprung something permanent—a British Association 
for American Studies, whose object is the encouragement of the 
tudy, not only of the history, but of the institutions, literature 
and geography of the United States—from which it may appear 
that Senator Fulbright planned even more wisely, and more 


widely, than he knew. 
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Behind the scenes 


CATHERINE STRATEMAN SIMS 


Dr. Suns, professor of history and politic al science at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 


Georgia, is a member of the National Selection Committee for graduate students. 


gw Before | served on a section of the 
National Selection Committee my feeling 
was that the committee moved in mys- 
terious ways its wonders to perform. 
There seemed no rational explanation 
for the success of some applications and 
A brief partici- 


pation in the selection process has left 


the rejection of others. 


me more sympathetic with the com- 
mittee’s problems and less puzzled about 
the results of its efforts. 

From the point of view of a profes- 
sional educator perhaps the greatest 
shock was the discovery that the primary 
purpose of the Fulbright program is 
not to help bright students get Ph. D.’s. 
What the selection committee seeks, | 
soon learned, are representative young 
Americans qualified for further study 
and capable of profiting by study in a 
foreign university, but not necessarily 
candidates for advanced degrees or com- 


mitted to an academic career. 


The adviser on campus 

The committee's work is facilitated by 
the care with which Fulbright advisers 
in the colleges and universities evaluate 
and comment on the qualifications of 
the faculty 
Fulbright awards, thus 


the candidates endorsed by 
committee on 


weeding out the ineligible or obviously 
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unsuitable applicants. What is left is a 


highly selected group from which a 
further selection must be made. There- 
Final selection of American partici- 


pants in the Fullbright program is made 
in Washington by a ten-man Board of 
Foreign Scholarships appointed by the 
President, Four agencies receive applt- 
cations and recommend candidates to the 
Board: the Office of Education, for 
teaching in national elementary or sec- 
ondary schools abroad; the American 
Council on Education, for teaching in 
American schools abroad: the Confer- 


Board of 


Councils, for university 


ence Associated Research 
lecturing or 
teaching or advanced research: and the 
Institute of International Education, for 


graduate study. 


fore the mood of the selection committee, 
sO far as my experience goes, is one of 
humility mixed with an overwhelming 
desire to recommend grants to practical- 
ly all these delightful and talented young 
people. But only a fraction, and in some 
competitions a small fraction, of the ap- 
plicants can be chosen. In this realiza- 
tion the selection committee sets about 


its work. 
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First and foremost. it must consider 
the academic qualifications of the appli- 
cant as indicated by the transcript. The 
committee looks not only at grades but 
at the selection of courses as indications 
of the student's preparation and ability 
for further study. An attractive person- 
ality and a good extra-curricular record 
are desirable but the Fulbright grantees 
are sent as students and they will cer- 
tainly represent their country poorly if 
they are not academically competent. It 
is no kindness to the individual or the 
program to send abroad grantees who 
are, academically speaking, less than the 


best we have. 
Working independently 


In the second place the committee 
looks for evidence in the record, espe- 
cially in the letters of recommendation. 
as to the student’s ability to work in- 
dependently, an ability which cannot be 
assumed from the possession of a satis- 
factory undergraduate record. American 
students are in general accustomed to 
more discipline and supervision than are 
usual in foreign educational institutions. 
For some of them, especially at the B. A. 
level. the lack of close supervision is 
bewildering and sometimes even demor- 
alizing. ‘Therefore grantees ought to be 
dependable people who are, in a mea- 
Avain. both the in- 


dividual and the program suffer when 


sure, self-propelled. 


immature students are given grants. The 
student will be unhappy and the foreign 
adviser will find confirmation for his 
traditional doubts about American edu- 
cation. 

The committee is interested also in 
the applicant’s statement of purpose, in- 


cluding the project or area of study pro- 
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posed. The statement of purpose is help- 
ful in distinguishing the serious students 
from the others who are ambitious to 
take the Grand Tour at public expense. 
Here again the B. A. students present a 
special problem, for even the best of 
them are seldom equipped for the proj- 
ects they propose. Moreover, in’ view 
of the mass of applications, it is amaz- 
ing how many similar projects are out- 
lined; how many studies of Benelux are 
proposed in the Beleian competition, 
and how many of Yeats in the United 
Kingdom competition. 

Advisers would do well to encourage 
applicants at the B.A. level to indicate 
a general field of interest unless they are 
unusually well qualified to work on a 


(They should also 
remind their students that the neat, leg- 


Sper ialized proye et. 


ible application has an advantage over 
From the 


more advanced student. on the other 


the poorly prepared one. } 
hand, the committee will expect a spe- 
cifve project in line with his postgradu- 
ate training. Especially in the case of 
advanced students the committee will 
whether the 


consider project can be 


pursued to advantage in the foreign 


country chosen. 


Geographical distribution 


Probably most of the grants available 
in all the competitions could be filled 
satisfactorily from the applications that 
come from a few states with large col- 
lege and graduate school populations. 
However the committee must remember 
veography. The program is intended to 
be broadly representative of the country 
at large and applicants from small and 
less well-known institutions are entitled 


to be considered on an equal basis with 


those from the educational giants. On 
the other hand, geography should never 
be the primary basis for selection. If 
it were, the South, for example, might 
get more awards, but those of us who 
live and work in the South strongly dep- 
recate grants to unsuitable applicants 
simply to improve the geographical dis- 
tribution of awards. Such a practice 
would serve only to bring the student, 
his institution and the Fulbright pro- 
gram into disrepute. 


Indispensable ingredient 


Finally the committee will look for 
that quality summed up in the over-used 
and abused but indispensable word, 
“personality.” The extra-curricular rec- 
ord as well as the letters of recommenda- 
tion will be studied to see whether this 
young American is capable of a satis- 
factory adjustment to another country 
and way of life, capable also of repre- 
senting his own country effectively but 


without ostentation. For though the 
grantees are sent abroad to study, they 
do not study in vacuo. If the record 
suggests serious personality defects or 
emotional immaturity, the individual is 
not a good choice for an award. Nor is 
the overly ambitious “junior ambassa- 
dor” type. Grantees are not expected to 
set the world straight in one year. 

In the last moments of the last long 
meeting, the members of various sec- 
tions of the National Selection Com- 
mittee listen to a final reading of the 
list of recommended candidates, gather 
up their papers and thankfully turn the 
rest of the job over to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. Probably no one 
is entirely satisfied with what has been 
done. There have been many choices to 
make, not between evils but between 
applications apparently equally good. 
Substantial justice to all has been the 
goal; perfect justice, we are told, is 


to be found only in heaven. 
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On being an exchange student in India 


NANCY JANE KENNEY 


Miss Kenney. who studied international relations in India on a Fulbris At grant uw 
1954-55, is at present writing her Ph.D. thesis on “The Influence of Gandhian Ideas 


on Economic Planning in India,” at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


w Being an exchange student in India 
can be, and was to me, an exceptional 
opportunity and an exciting discovery. 
But what. one is often asked, does one 
really get out of such an experience? 

It seems to me that perhaps most im- 
portant is the opportunity to develop 
a sympathetic emotional understanding 
of Indians and their culture and prob- 
lems. It is easy enough to obtain from 
a distance numerous facts about India, 
but it is extremely difficult to understand 
the significance of the facts or to eval- 
uate them without an appreciation of 
their basis and context. To gain such an 
appreciation requires an ability, to some 
extent at least, to put oneself in the 
position of the Indian people. and to ac- 
tually feel as they feel. In so far as one 
can thus live as an Indian, one can ae- 
quire that emotional understanding 
which is. I believe, necessary for true 
understanding. For a student of the 
area, this is most essential. 

Further. experience as a student in 
India may encourage broad specula- 
tions. For instance. the subjective sense 
that in both the United States and in 
India, one is in a “great” country—great 
in that, despite the manifold differences. 


both cultures have been expressive of 
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the adventurous spirit of man, whether 
it takes a more material or a more spirit- 
ual path. In pondering upon the rela- 
tion and possible synthesis of these two, 
one is led to think about the social and 
ideological flux both within India today, 
and among different nations, and to 
consider the possibilities of synthesis 
not only of the old and the new in India, 
but also of the different strands in the 


world at large. 
India’s contribution 


There is a rather widespread feeling 
in India that she has indeed something 
to contribute to the rest of the world, 
and that, underdeveloped as she may 
be economically (and therefore receiv- 
ing and learning from abroad), in 
another sphere—the spiritual one—she 
can give and can teach others. In this 
feeling, the sense of self-respect and 
pride, of prestige and importance, is 
very strong. 

Another aspect of these speculations 
is the gradual discovery of what is 
universally human and what is specifi- 
cally cultural. The relativity of cultures 
can be seen in such small matters as eat- 
ing with one’s fingers or with knives and 


forks. When the distaste for such dif- 


ferent cultural habits is lost. one’s whole 


attitude to varying cultural habits be- 
comes detached. 
to concentrate on the different basic 
human qualities and  attitudes—indi- 
vidual assertiveness or discipline, ma- 
terial or spiritual pursuits, honesty or 
courtesy. Then, again, beyond these 
divergent emphases, one finds the com- 
mon motivations and aspirations of 
mankind, leading eventually to a wide, 


subjective sense of unity. 


Research in India 


To turn now to the more specific 
matter of carrying on a research proj- 
ect in India, while library facilities leave 
much to be desired, and there is ap- 
parent some increasing antagonism 
towards American research, | found a 
high degree of cooperation on the part 
of most of the people and institutions 
with which I came in contact. Most 
Indians, official or otherwise, are al- 
most too generous in giving of their 
time to the foreign student. 

By and large, like most research stu- 
dents, | had to find my own way: in 
some cases almost stumbling across 
useful material; 


rected by the 


in others, being di- 
individuals concerned 
with the subjects in which I was in- 
terested. This procedure has its ad- 
vantages for while the social system in 
India is quite rigid there is considerable 
intellectual thought, 
and one is likely to get a different opin- 


independene of 


ion from each Indian consulted. The 
more people from whom one asks ad- 
vice and ideas, the broader and more 
varied are one’s explorations likely to 
be. Furthermore, a wider approach is 
desirable from the point of view of the 
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It becomes possible 


great variety and complexity of Indian 
society and because sensitive Indians 
may tend to withhold too revealing in- 
formation. 

In my own case, the majority of the 
non-official Indians that I saw were 
“Gandhians” who are perhaps among 
the easiest to meet: they are esper ially 
eager to expound their philosophy as 
they feel the Government has not im- 
plemented Gandhi's economic ideas. In- 
asmuch as the Government tends to in- 
“Father of the 


to give authority to its pro- 


voke the name of the 
Nation” 
grams, its spokesmen are sometimes not 
inclined to indicate their skepticism of 
the Gandhian approach. However, in 
between the disappointment of the Gan- 
dhians and the ambivalent attitude of 
Government, one finds that in various 
subtle ways, the ideas of Gandhi are 
both influencing and reflecting forces 
operating on the Indian scene. Perhaps 
the most dramatic instance of this is 
in the land redistribution movement of 
Vinoba Bhave, with whom I spent some 
time in the villages. 


The exchangee’s responsibility 


Much of the success of an exchange 
student depends upon his personal atti- 
tude in India, a point which has not 
been sufficiently appreciated, although 
it is a key to the usefulness of the whole 
concept of exchange programs. Be- 
hind this concept is some legacy of 
that war and post-war idealism which 
saw, in the mutual acquaintance and 
understanding of peoples and cultures, 
a bulwark of world cooperation and 
peace. This idealism however is subject 
to limitations: mutual acquaintance may 


lead to negative attitudes and reinforced 
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prejudices rather than sympathetic un- 
derstanding: it may take many favor- 
able incidents between people of differ- 
ent cultures to make up for one un- 
favorable occurrence. There are other 
reasons for international tensions than 
lack of understanding. Besides, there 
are real problems of adjustment for the 
Indian or American student studying 


in the other’s country. 


Some practical advice 


An American student in India may 
have some difficulty (except in the rel- 
atively “Westernized” fringe) in find- 
ing much social acceptance and friend- 
ship that goes beyond the traditional 
Indian hospitality, and curiosity, o1 
official duty. An 


India is going from an egalitarian so- 


American going to 


ciety to a hierarchical one, and while 
it may not do justice to his American 


ideals to accept the hierarchy (and live 


with its apex), neither is it possible to 


treat everyone in quite the same equal 
way he does in the United States. 1 
found that treating servants too gently 
or respectfully on the one hand, or 


treating highly-placed persons too di- 
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rectly or straightforwardly on the other 
hand, may sometimes lead to less effec- 
tive results than by observing the strict- 
er Indian manners. Furthermore, the 
American student who spends much 
more money than his Indian colleagues, 
who sees India in terms of beggars and 
bargainers, and who attempts to live the 
relatively gay life of an American 
while in India, will be living in some- 


thing of a world of his own. 


It seems to me that to find ace eptlane e 
in India, and thus to get to know India 

and to do this in such a manner as 
to foster mutual sympathetic under- 
standing——it is essential that the ex- 
change student have a_ personal atti- 
tude that includes among other things, 
an actively positive and respectful ap- 
proach to Indians, an eagerness to learn 
rather than to teach, a genuine ability 
to see and feel beyond the cultural 
facades. and last but not least, simplie- 
ity. Only in so far as a program of 
student exchange can select people with 
such an attitude is it likely, in my opin- 
ion. to be of any real use in promoting 


better international relations. 
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Hindu danee: a key to ancient India 


@ Bharata Natyam, or Dasi Attam, is 
one of the oldest forms of Hindu dance. 
Originally it belonged to a group of 
South Indian temple dancers, devadasis, 
whose life was that of dancing priest- 
esses. From a highly religious art this 
dance fell into an art of prostitution 
and, consequently, into near oblivion. 

About twenty years ago, Rukmini 
Devi, a South Indian Brahman woman, 
“rediscovered” Bharata Natyam. She 
went to study with an old and wonderful 
Guru (teacher) in Tanjore. When she 
felt she had gained enough in training 
and knowledge, she toured India giving 
recitals in the hope that all those of 
high spiritual ideals and morals would 
see that this dance was something truly 
beautiful, moving and sacred; that it 
more than deserved to be performed 
and seen, 

Rukmini Devi also started a school 
where Bharata Natyam might be taught 
in its true atmosphere of devotion and 
dedication, in which one might learn not 
only the dance but also music and San- 
scrit——the Indian classical language 
comparable to Latin — and study all the 
ancient scriptures on the dance. This 


JOSEPHINE ZOE WARREN 


Miss Warren studied in India on a Fulbright fellowship in 1950, She is now teach- 
ing modern dance at the Louisville Collegiate School at Louisville, Kentucky. 


LORD SIVA in the movement which caused 


Parvat to admit defeat 


(from Chidambaram). 


school, Kalakshetra (Academy of Arts), 


was where I studied. 
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A school of dance is not A al Ja 
common in India: in faet, it 
is a very recent innovation. 
To learn the art of dance in ; ‘ ‘ 
that country a young student ‘ a 
used to place himself in the 
hands of a Guru, devoting ¥) Be 
himself completely to him, 
: 
not just for the years of 
basic learning. but for life. 
The Guru’s knowledge was 
not to be acquired in a few 54 “ 
short years since it was the FY 
knowledge of a lifetime of , = 
work and study so vast is ve . 
classical Indian dance in 
scope and detail. If the Guru 
liked and found promise in 
his pupil he would take de- 
light in teaching him every F 
nuance of movement. But - 
, ‘6 CHANDU PANIKKAR, “Ashan” at Kalakshetra, who at the age 
very often the Guru withheld of eighty teaches the sacred Hindu dance to men from the Malabar 
much from insensitive Coast. 
MISS WARREN (left) with Miss Martha Link, another American who attended Kalakshetra. ib ( 
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pupil, who never advanced beyond a 
certain stage of learning. 

The Guru of the dance is fast disap- 
pearing in modern India. In many ways 
this is sad. One of the most beautiful 
experiences | had in India was coming 
to know the old Kathakali teacher at 
Kalakshetra. 


An ancient art 


Ashan, in the language of Malabar, 
means Guru. It was through the Ashan 
at Kalakshetra, Chandu Panikkar, that 
I came to get a deep feeling of the past 
and the reality of Indian culture. Ashan 
reached his eightieth birthday while | 
was there. He taught a dance for men 
from the Malabar Coast so I really only 


2 


observed his classes. Although he spoke 
no English, when I came to know him a 
little, it seemed to me that he, more 
than anyone else there, had given himself 
up completely to his art and religion. He 
was, in a sense, a symbol of classic be- 
lief and dedication, and therefore ab- 
solutely humble. 

I know now that I was not wrong in 
my feeling that if I wanted to under- 
stand the art of India I must live in 
India. The whole pace of Indian life is 
different 
Hindu family not far from the school. 


from ours. I lived with a 
Each day I would arise at five-thirty, 
practice Kathakali eye exercises . (the 
early morning is an auspicious time in 


India}, then join the family for break- 


MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY with which Miss Warren stayed, (1. tor.) Uma, Miss Warren; 


V. S. Ratnasabbapathy (Appa), who is secretary for the Boy Scout Movement in the State of 


Madras; Amma, Sundari, and Tambi (kneeling), 
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fast. At seven-fifteen | bieycled to Kal- 
akshetra and began my first class, a 
private lesson in Bharata Natyam. At 
eight-fifteen all the students and faculty 
met in the central cottage for prayers. 
The classes were all held in = small. 
thatched-roof huts with stone or hard 
composition floors. The regular classes 
began at eight-thirty, when | joined th 
beginners’ dance class for the next hour 


and a half. 


in either vocal music or Natyam theory. 


My last morning lesson was 


a study of the hand positions and their 
meanings, After this | went home to 
lunch. In the afternoon | would return 


to school for a language class or to 


observe the Kathakali classes. 


Indian family life 


Most evenings | spent in my room 
reading or studying, and at eight o clock 
1 would join the family for dinner. This 
family’s life was a quiet one. They rare- 
ly went out at night. Many evenings 
would pass with hardly a word between 
us, but this was their way. ‘Talk was 


not always necessary, nor amusement. 


1 still hold the image of Appa (Tamil 
for father) sitting quietly in the front 


yard on a hot night just sitting; Am- 


ma (mother) sometimes sitting on the 
porch steps with Sundari. the elder 
daughter. or tending to the dinner: 


Uma, the younger daughter, studying 


with her tutor or singing with the music 


teacher: and Tambi, the only son (about 
13) either studying or playing some 
game. | often played with him in the 
evening. After having a tumbler of 


warm milk at nine-thirty or ten. we 
would all retire. 
I came to love this pace of life, and 


because it was a calm one | found | 
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LORD KRISHNA” in Bharata Natyam, by 
\. Sarada e of the teachers at Kalakshetra. 
’ 
KATHAKALI STUDENT from Kalamandalam. 
lhe move ent expre et p on 


could observe and take in a great deal. 


Things were done slowly, carefully, pre- 
cisely. This was true of my dance class- 
es. and soon | came to realize the 


depth and beauty of what | was learn- 
ng. There were such details as hand 
nd eye movements, the tilt of the head, 
particular way of bending the body. 


If an elbow was bent too much a whole 
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movement was destroyed. In terms of 
actual dances | learned very little at 
Kalakshetra, but I observed and dis- 


covered more than | can say. 
Struggle between old and new 


One of the tragedies in India today is 
that she is losing some of her ancient 
culture. She is the field of a terrible 
struggle between the old and the new. 
“Modern” Bharata Natyam is one of the 
Rukmini Devi 


succeeded in reviving Bharata Natyam 


results of this struggle. 


and now at least one daughter in almost 
every middle- and upper-class family 


studies it. But in its sudden rise to pop- 
ularity it has suffered a terrible change. 
What one often sees today under the 
name of Bharata Natyam is a hideous 
and distorted dance, performed in gaudy 
costumes, with a musical accompani- 
ment that belongs more to popular 
films than to the temple or the concert 
stage. Rukmini Devi, herself, said one 
day: “I am beginning to wonder if I 
have done a good thing.” It is possible 
that she was wrong in trying to revive 
an ancient art, yet | can feel only joy 
that I was able to discover a little of 


the wonder of ancient Indian culture. 


Scholars have often betrayed a tendency to wander and the authorities who controlled 
their destinies have sometimes had reason to suspect the motives that prompted this 
itch and good reason to deplore its results, particularly when it led to too extensive a 


research into the varieties of tavern life in medieval Europe. 


Nowadays, however, when a scholar is likely to be better chaperoned in the reception 
area, and his motives are more certain to be reputable than was always the case in the 
past, the Fulbright authorities are to be congratulated for their service to the world in 
promoting what is probably one of the largest flittings of migratory scholars that has 
ever taken place. 


Indeed three reputable motives for vagrancy nowadays come at once to the mind. The 
first is the ancient one, the needs of scholarship. A scholar ought to learn what men in 
his own line of inquiry are doing elsewhere, and perhaps bring them knowledge of what 


he and his compatriots are trying to do, 


The second is more peculiarly relevant to the modern carefully regimented world: it is 
professional. It is important for a man to learn how the work of learning and research 
is organized abroad, so that he can from time to time reconsider the system at home and 


also cooperate the more easily with those who have been trained under other systems. 


The third is general and perennial, It is important that he should gain the great stimulus 


that is provided by mixing in the general life of another country, even as a very humble 


person, the hundredth man in a train or the thousandth man at a baseball match. 


And that of course is not the least important. 


G.S.R. Kitson-Ciark, Cambridge University 
From Fifth Annual Report on the Fulbright Program in the U.K. 
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Visual impressions of Italy 


SALVATORE GRIPPI 
Mr. Grippi studied art in Florence on a Fulbright grant during 1953-1955. His 


wife Rosalind was awarded a Fulbright grant in art history for 1953-54, to study 


sixteenth century sculpture. Several of Mr. Grippi's engravings which were done 


during his two years in Italy have been purchased by the Museum of Modern Art in 
Vew York, the Metropolitan Museum, and the New York Public Library. 


gw It would be difficult to find the mea- 
sure that could express the value of 
one’s Fulbright study abroad. Certainly 
for the painter it does not lie even in 
the most exact fulfillment of his original 
statement of purpose. For one cannot 
evaluate the depth that is added by the 
rich visual and personal experiences in 
a year abroad. These may not be im- 
mediately crystallized in one’s self or in 


one’s work, but they form a reserve of 
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impressions 


the artist. 


particularly invaluable to 


In Italy the artist notices immediately 
and is persistently aware of the charac- 
ter of light: not only in the landscape, 
but also in the cities where there is al- 
ways form to intercept and model it. 
Broken into a staccato rhythm by faceted 
texture; caught and spread by the subtle 
curve of a dome; shut off from deep 


recesses of a loggia: reflected by warmly 
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FIGURE in a landscape. 


colored flat areas — light is designed in 
infinite variation. Worked with ultimate 
restraint in the Renaissance in Florence, 
it shatters on broken baroque surfaces 
in Rome. 

The spatial relationships are equally 
rich in variation. Because the landscape 
is so hilly, the car trip from Perugia 
to Gubbio, for example, includes the 
sudden interjection of sensations and 
views more proper to air travel. On the 
sides of these sharply inclined hills, 
houses, disposed above one another, are 
read like the decorative arrangements 
on tapestries. In Perugia a man culti- 
vates his garden on a level with his 
neighbor's roof. More rationally is the 
space defined by the tall cypresses which 
lead the eye into the distance with mea- 
surable meter. At other times, sudden 
contrasts in scale but continuity in space 
recall similar relationships that exist 
between the sitter and his background 
in fifteenth century Florentine portraits. 


Living in a foreign country, one sees 


everything with fresh observation: noth- 
ing has lost its vivid outline by too 
familiar usage. In the winter months, 
on the Ponte Veechio at dusk, the men 
who pull wagons carry their candlelight 
in a paper bag. A_ practical device 


for at night all vehicles must be lit, and 


THREE FIGURES. 
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the bag shields the flame from the wind 
this nonetheless creates a sharp impact 
and memorable impression. Other com- 
monplace scenes lend themselves readily 
to the projection of parable. On a trip 
through Calabria it was not uncommon 
to see lambs, protected during a cold 
spell, by sheepskins thrown loosely over 
their backs. 

Kverywhere in Italy one sees the close 
juxtaposition of people and sculptures. 
In the Piazza Signoria, Florence, the 
people mingle with the statues on the 
fountain before the Palace and in the 
Loggia. At the altar in Genoa’s Cath 
edral, the marble prelate kneels in ador 
ation with the pious. 


| =p ially 


and nature share the same space. In th 


in baroque Rome do art 


Piazza Navona. a woman in black sits on 
Above 


her. on a rocky fountain-flooded mound. 


a hene hy reading het newspaper, 


the white figure of a river god sprawls 
casually. For his sculpture of the ecstasy 
Bernini provided mat 


of St. Theresa. 


ble spectators, These watch the mirac- 


ulous vision with the living onlookers. 


DEATH from the sky. Etching and ¢ 


of th plate were cut away 


The ceiling fresco of the church of II 
Gesu, in the same city, dissolves the 
architectural vaulting and opens the 
church to infinite space. Painted angels 
and figures spill over into the architee- 
tural parts. Stucco angels join these and 
ease the transition from the viewer's 
space to the painted one. 

Space interpenetrating form; all parts 
dynamically unified one sweeping 
movement: the frank dissolution of the 
boundaries that separate the living world 
from the 


essential elements of the baroque. Fac ed 


world of art these are the 


withthis persuasive art for the first time 
(for it can never be grasped in photo- 
eraphic reproductions or easel paint- 
ings alone) one may well begin to re- 
examine and re-evaluate the aesthetic 
tradition of the first half of this cen- 
tury. An aesthetic which, after seeing 
baroque art. seems too puritanical in its 
definition of the limits of art: and rare- 
ly surrenders itself to the delights of 
pure illusion. 

Visiting the churches and museums in 


* continued on page 17 


craving: after the engraving made, sections 


From textbook to Paris 


@ Receiving an award to attend the 
1955 Summer Seminar in France for 
teachers of the French language was the 
most rewarding experience | have ever 
had. It is one that will continue to 
enrich my resourcefulness as I teach 
French and English classes in Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina. 

There were thirty teachers of French 
who were recipients of the Fulbright 
Award for the Summer Seminar for 
1955. The states represented were Ala- 
bama, California, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Ohio, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, and Vermont. 


Carolina, Pennsylvania, 


Every phase of French life 


The course began with orientation 
aboard ship with an instructor from the 
Sorbonne who had come over to accom- 
pany the group to Paris. This was most 
helpful, especially to those who had 
never visited France. Discussion in- 
cluded every phase of French life. The 
subway system of Paris was so clearly 
explained that we had no difliculty in 
travelling by “le métro” to any place in 
the city. 

Upon our arrival in Paris we were 
housed in hotels or in private homes. 
Our courses consisted of phonetics, con- 


versation, grammar, lectures, tours with- 
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ANCIENT MONUMENT in Southern France. 
This Roman arch of triumph, built in the first 
century B.C., marks the entrance to Orange. 


in the city of Paris, and excursions in 
the provinces. The course in conversa- 
tion was particularly effective. We were 
divided into groups according to our 
ability to use the language. With vary- 
ing language backgrounds, there was a 
great variation in the ability of the 
thirty grantees to speak French. It was 
in the small conversation groups that we 
talked about our experiences. 

Our visit to the Renault factory gave 


us first-hand information on mass pro- 
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duction in France. The assembly line 
there was similar to those here in the 
United States. The visits to Fontainebleau 
and Barbizon were exciting for those of 
us who had only read about them. Dur- 
ing our visit to Versailles, “the great 
spectacle of sound and light” brought to 
life the events of the French Revolution. 

A day at the Cultural Center of Roy- 
aumont with French teachers was an- 
other enjoyable experience. We made 
the acquaintance of French secondary 
school teachers, as well as writers, den- 
tists, and artists at the center. 

We discovered that reading about 
Notre Dame, Reims, or Chartres could 
never give us the satisfaction that we 
received from seeing them. Our pro- 
gram included a visit to the Opera 
House where we saw the opera “Faust” 
and also a visit to the Comédie Francaise 
to witness Moliére’s ‘“Tartuffe.” 

Our trip loa typical lycée showed us 
the type of handicraft work done by 
French children during their vacation. 
We heard a lecture on the curriculum 


and education in French schools and 


noted that the secondary school requires 


MAPS are posted conveniently on Paris streets 
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many more years of foreign language 
study than in the United States. At the 
Pedagogic Museum we saw themes pre- 
pared and placed in original notebooks 


that were really works of art. 


Travel outside Paris 


After a three-week stay in Paris the 
group was divided into three smaller 
groups which were sent for two weeks 
to the provincial educational centers. 
This gave us an opportunity to see more 
of France than Paris and its environs. 

I was with the group at Nice. There 
we enjoyed the tropical temperature 
along with lectures in the morning and 
the lovely beach in the afternoon. We 
visited Henri Matisse’s chapel, per- 
fume factory at Grasse, Menton on the 
Italian Frontier, and Monte Carlo in 
the little principality of Monaco, After 
our sojourn in the provinces, we re- 
turned to Paris and concluded our stud- 
ies. We then took our last excursion, 
which was a two-day stay in the Loire 
Valley, the land of the chateaux of the 
medieval and Renaissance periods. 

My experience in France during the 
Summer ol 1955 SCCTIIS to mean more to 
me as time goes on. In the classroom 
| have a feeling of more assurance. | 
no longer have to use my imagination 
in presenting material on many of the 
historical monuments of France. In the 
lesson that introduced the students to 
the Eiffel Tower | showed them the 
slides | had taken from the famous 
tower restaurant. 

| feel that teachers can do a better 
job of teaching the civilization of any 
country when they have seen its monu- 
ments, buildings, rivers, and mountains 


with their own eyes. 
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Findings in France 


g One of the most important things the 
young American painter can find in 
Europe todey is a more profound under- 
itself 


and a fortified sense of its integral ne- 


standing of the language of art 


cessity to the human spirit. At bottom, 


no artist really needs to learn these 
things: they are implicit in his own urge 
to work out his sense of the meanings 
of the experience of living in terms of 
color, form, line, paint, words, sound 
in the language of his art. But the artist, 
like everyone else, seeks fellowship in his 
working aims, to see confirmed, in the 
past or in the present, the worth of the 
work to which he is giving his entire 
attention and devotion. 


| remember something once repeated 


MARY JANE 


Fulbrighter to 


HO] 


France, 


MES 


1954-55 


to me as a saying of Matisse. His words 
of advice to a young painter were: to 
seek his inspiration, to learn his lessons, 
not from the work of the generation just 
preceding him, not from the one nearest 
to his own, but to go back at least one 
or two generations before that. | under- 
stand this to urge a going back to work 
which is from the 
out of the 
range of thought and response that have 


sufficiently remote 


feelings of one’s own age 
become habitual —-to the things which 
can again strike us as new. 

To Americans this may seem an arti- 
ficial process for it almost immediately 
takes us outside of our own country. 
Ours is a new land, which, until quite 
recently, has not had the time nor the 
seek a 


interpretation of its 


inclination to very profound 


aesthetic values. 
This is perhaps most true in the visual 
arts. For Americans to touch artistic tra- 
dition in any full-fledged sense we must 
go back to Europe; for none of us can 
trace our forbears more than three hun- 


dred years without finding ourselves 


beyond American shores. And many of 
us have only a generation or two behind 
us on American soil. 

For most artists in this century the 
magnet of France has been Paris and 


the work of Picasso, Matisse, Braque, 
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Bonnard, the Fauves. the Cubists all 
the schools of Paris whose exciting and 
vitalizing work has influenced the artis 
tic perceptions of our time so much. 
Most of us feel strongly our aesthetic 
kinship to and descent from these men. 
But so strong has been the mark of their 
work. SO wide-spread and so accessible 
have their paintings become to Ameri- 
cans in modern museums and travelling 
shows, that it is perhaps a less signifi 
cant reason for a pilgrimage to Paris 
today. 

I came to Paris last year. after three 
years of working near a mountain top 
in New Hampshire of working quite 
in solitude so far as contact with other 
artists was concerned, | came to France 
eager to see things in the original, to 
gain a sense of synthesis and order, a 
feeling of sequence in historical impres 
sions. and to evaluate for myself the 
sources of so many of our artistic in- 
spirations. This tracing of roots, this 
testing of values. has had the most pro- 
found meaning for me as an artist. 


The cave paintings of Lascaux: fres- 


coes at Saint-Savin-sur-Gartempe ; the 
vlow of saturated color in the windows 
of Chartres, the sculpture over its doors; 
Romanesque art and, most recently 
ktrusean art at the Louvre all these 
have impressed ne profoundly. | have 
made visits to Aix-en-Provence, to Arles 
and to Vence, which started as senti 
mental journeys to the settings of Céz 
anne, Van Gogh, and Matisse, but which 
became much more that. bor 
France is a country so much at one with 
its art that any artistic pilgrimage bee 
comes inevitably an act of homage to 
the country, its nature, and its people 
most of whom seem to have found some 
thing of the artist in themselves. 
Because | have felt the need of more 
time to absorb and synthesize this ex 
perience of France. | have held on and 
am still working in Paris. | think my ex 
perience here ts that of many other 
\merican painters, We have found con 
firmation in kurope of the worth and 
endurance of the human spirit as ex 
pressed in art. We hope to confirm it in 
our own time at home to bring alive 
in the adventurous inventive atmeos 
phere of America the inspirations and 


insights we have sought and gratefully 
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City planning in Ethiopia 


GERALD B. DIX 


Mr. Dix is now chief architect-planner in the municipality of Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
under Sir Patrick Abercrombie. He spent 1952-53 at the Harvard School of Design, 


studying planning and landscape architecture on a Smith-Mundt scholarship and a 


Fulbright Travel Grant. Before coming to the U. S., 


Mr. Dix was assistant lecturer 


in town and country planning at Manchester University in England. 


gw Addis Ababa was founded a little over 
sixty years ago by Emperor Menelik II 
at the site of a 


springs. The site, which has great na- 


number of mineral 


tural beauty, is 8,000 feet above sea- 
level on the southern slopes of the Entoto 
Mountains and has an agreeable climate, 
the disadvantages of a rainy season from 
July to September being more than 
counterbalanced by nine months’ sun- 
shine. 

The Old Gibbi { Palace) of Menelik Il. 
a number of churches, St. George's 
Cathedral, and a few houses of indiffer- 
ent architectural style but considerable 
charm remain from the early period, but 
the great proportion of the city develop- 
ment has taken place during the rule of 
Emperor Haile Selassie I. 

For many years the main connection 
with countries abroad was by the rail- 
way which runs to Djibouti. The rail- 
way station marked the southern limit 
of Addis Ababa, standing at the foot of 
Churchill Street. In the 
years before the Italian occupation, the 
new Imperial Palace, the Menelik Mau- 


soleum, Trinity Church, and Parliament 


the present 


were among the most important build- 
ings to be erected. At this time a 
number of commercial firms were estab- 


Addis Ababa to handle the 


export trade, mainly of coflee, and to 


lished in 


import manufactured goods from abroad, 


Italian plans 


The Italian occupation of the capital 
lasted five years and ended in May 1941, 
A vast quantity of constructional work 
was planned by the Italians, but little 
was actually completed. A master plan 
for the city was prepared, proposing the 
removal of the center of the city to the 
south of the former development, a large 
part of which would then have been al- 
lowed to decay and gradually die out. 

Most of this planning, typical of dicta- 
torship plans of the period, consisted of 
a series of great formal vistas based on a 
gridiron plan and closed by major build- 
ings for the Government, the Army and 
the Party Administration. This plan 
showed a marked lack of appreciation of 
local topography and would have been 
very difficult to carry out on a hilly site 


deeply cut by a series of rivers and 
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HAILE SELASSIE | THEATER was com 


pleted in 1955. Shown here are the courtyard 


and stage towers 


ravines, the beauty of which would have 
been completely destroyed, A start was 
made however with construction of a 
number of new roads, The principal fea- 
ture of the Italian Piano Regulatore to 
be retained in a modified form in our 
present plan is the Great Market, which 
Africa. The 


present airport was also built during 


is one of the largest in 


the period of the Italian occupation. 

In 1946 Professor Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie visited the city and prepared 
sketch plans of possible future develop- 
ment. After his second visit a prelim- 
inary plan of the city was approved by 
His Imperial Majesty on December 9th, 
1954. This now forms the basis for all 
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development proposals, At the 


time a small planning staff was appoint- 


saline 


ed to collect and analyze detailed survey 
data with which to elaborate the pre- 
liminary plan into a master plan. It is 
hoped that this task will be completed 


in the next few weeks, 
The master plan 


The preparation of a master plan for 
the long-term development of a capital 
city is a diflicult yet most interesting 
task, for in addition to the requirements 
normal to any large city, one must also 
make provision for residences for the 
Imperial family, for foreign embassies, 
for the machinery of local and national 
government, for tourism and interna- 
tional travel and communications. 

At present Addis Ababa is a typical 
example of a rapidly growing unplanned 
city with large areas of mixed land use 
where shops, factories and houses com- 
pete with one another for street access, 
In the central 
area and the Great Market there is con- 


daylight and fresh air. 


gestion of buildings and of traflie (and 
the inevitable parking problem ) while 
in outlying districts there are consider- 
able areas suitable for immediate devel- 
opment. Although street widening has 
been undertaken on an increasing scale 
in recent years. the characteristics of a 
town where a twentieth century civiliza- 
tion has been rapidly superimposed on 
that of an earlier age are still evident. 

The work of the City Planning De- 
partment is similar in scope to what 
one might expect in a town of similar 
size in the U.S.A. and consists of civie 
survey and analysis, and the preparation 
of planning proposals. 


The collection of survey data provided 
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Much of the 


information one takes for 


some unusual problems. 
granted as 
being readily available is unknown here. 
In particular, accurate population statis- 
tics are conspicuous by their absence 
and proposals for the future have there- 
fore been based on a calculated guess. 

With the assistance of technical school 
students. a land use survey of the central 
and market areas has been carried out 
and provided much useful information. 
Trafle and parking counts at all major 
intersections and streets have given an 
accurate indication of the scope of the 
which 


problems for provisions 


must be made. Statistical information 


relating to health facilities, education, 
commerce and industry has heen sup 
plied by the municipality and various 
ministries and trade associations. While 
this information was being collected and 
analyzed, the design work on the plan 
was also being carried out. and a con 
siderable amount of detailed planning 
has already reached the design and 


sketch stages. 


4 look ahead 


Three 
solved at the start of the work. 


problems had to be 
An in- 
crease in the population of the greatet 
Addis Ababa area from about 460,000 


to three-quarters of a million had to be 


major 


allowed for: order had to be brought 
to the city’s road network, and a system 
for control over land use and zoning 
had to be 
the present city area will be increased to 
150,000, and the addi- 


tional 300,000 people will live in six 


devised. The population ol 
approximately 
satellite towns located four to eleven 
miles from the center. the two nearest 


being purely residential in character. Of 
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ONE OF THE RIVER VALLEYS whieh are 


to te retained ocleve pea i parkways 


under the me master pl 


the other four, one adjoining the rail- 
way will provide sites for heavy indus- 
try and the others will have only light 
industry. 

The introduction and administration 
of a zoning system provided the plan- 
ning staff with its biggest problem in a 
city where existing uses are greatly in- 
termingled. It will be many years before 
the “use zoning system” can become real- 
ly effective but a start has already been 
made in that building permits are now 
only issued in accordance with the zon- 
ing proposals of the preliminary plan. A 
large site west of Churchill Street has 
been reserved for a national cultural 


center and further out is a reservation 
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for a possible university city. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
Addis Ababa at the present time is its 
forest 


wooded with native trees and with the 


character. The whole area is 


ever-present eucalyptus, introduced from 
Australia in the last century. The plan 
prov ides for the creation of a series of 
park strips along all the river valleys 
and many of the major roads. The city 
beautiful 


parkways, which will not only provide 


will then be interlaced by 
recreation space but will also form a 
convenient and safe communications sys- 
tem for pedestrian and equestrian trafic, 

At Filwoha there will be a large park 
and recreation center with facilities for 
all kinds of sports and with space for 


inclined who 


those less energetically 
just like to lie 


and sleep under the 


HAILE SELASSIE I STREET. 


This is being redeveloped into an important shopping street. 


shade of a tree. A new football stadium 
forming part of this scheme was opened 


by the Emperor last November. 


A “forest city” 


Possibly the greatest innovation, so 
far as Addis Ababa is concerned, is the 
layout proposed for the housing areas 
now being designed in detail . The prob- 
lem is to combine the desirable elements 
of local 


grouping and community or village sp‘r- 


traditions regarding house 
it with modern neighborhood facilities. 
and to provide for estimated future 
traflie requirements, while at the same 
time retaining the “forest city” character 
10 or 


even 20 houses will face onto a common 


of the district. Groups of from & - 


“village green” type of recreation area, 


* continued on page 47 


Under construction at the left is a statue of Emperor Haile Selassie 1. 
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A Fulbright trio 


w One of the first consequences of our 
being Fulbright parents was missing the 
boat that took most of the 1954 Ful- 
brighters to England. The baby was 
born toward the end of September and 
John sailed alone in mid-October. He 
succeeded in finding a flat the day be- 
fore | flew from Idlewild with six-weeks- 
old Michael. When we arrived at the 
\irport behind 
schedule | reaped the first benefits of 


having a small child. We were rushed 


London seven hours 


through immigration and customs pro 


ceedings at almost) supersonic speed 
(“Let the woman with the baby go 
first’). and life in England began with a 
bang as the porter dropped the sterilizer 
on the floor of the customs shed. 

Our Hampstead residence was a tiny 
flat on the top floor of what had once 
been a prosperous Victorian mansion. 
The flat consisted of one huge room in 
which we lived, slept. entertained and 
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ANNI 


DAVIES 
stumbled over toys. The chief glory of 
the place was an American refrigerator 
brought over by the people from whom 
we were subletting. The baby was con- 
signed to one corner, figuratively shut 
off from us by a brightly painted peg- 


hoard screen, 
The New Towns 


John. who is an architect, had a grant 
to study the New Town developments 


that have London 


yrown up around 
since the war. Based on the “greenbelt” 
idea of urban planning, these towns ring 
the city on all sides but are separated 
from it by an area of farmland that 
prevents the new, highly populated cities 


from continuing the urban 


miles of 
sprawl that radiate from London. Part 
of his project was to study these towns 
and get a first-hand idea of their faults 
and virtues. All three of us made several 
trips out to the New Towns, traveling 
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MICHAEL in his English pram 


in the Volkswagen bus that belonged to 
the Architectural Association, the school 
with which John was affiliated. We put 
the pram, baby and all, in the rear of 
the car and went off for the day. These 
excursions formed the basis on which 
John later designed a similar project for 


an area near Boston. 


The National Health system 


One of our first concerns in London 
was finding a doctor for the baby. We 
quickly learned about the child welfare 
clinics that the County Councils oper- 
ate all over England. All routine pedi- 
atric check-ups are the province of the 
neighborhood council clinic. Illnesses 


National Health 


panel doctor who corresponds to our 


are handled by the 


family doctor; if anything serious 
comes up, the case is referred to a spe- 
cialist. 

Michael and I became regulars at the 
Haverstock Hill Clinic. The clinic was 
a one-story whitewashed building with 
a pram garage rather like a large car- 


port, and an attendant who parked the 


prams in order of size and precedence, 
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and knitted as endlessly as Mme. De- 
farge. In a kind of reception room, 
welfare vitamins and orange juice con- 
centrate were dispensed. In the next 
room children were weighed and meas- 
ured: in another, one could consult the 
dietitian and, behind closed doors, there 
was a doctor who could diagnose but 
not prescribe, 

Almost all the children in the area 
used the free services of the clinic and 
on the whole we found it satisfactory. 
It wasn’t quite the same as having the 
confidence in one’s own doctor but in 
most situations, the panel doctor filled 
the bill. Perhaps the most disquieting 
factor about the clinic was its institu- 
tional aura, typified by the rows of 


straight chairs. the instruments and 


ks labeled 
cil and the faint hospital odor that I 


London County Coun- 
automatically assumed to be formalde- 
hyde but was probably just London 
damp. But this is only a minor com- 
plaint; considering the scale on which 
the program operated and the benefits 
received, we felt that it worked admir- 


ably. 
British baby-sitters 


In London we faced the baby-sitting 
problem for the first time. One adver- 
tised for a sitter—or for anything else 
for that matter—by posting a shilling- 
a-week notice in the local tobacconist’s. 
The first girl who came to see us was a 
young technician at a suburban hospital. 
She and her sister were the only sitters 
we had the whole year and we felt an 
almost mystic confidence in their abil- 
ity and good judgment. The daughters 
of a small Lincolnshire farmer, they 


came from a family of ten and could 
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handle the routine matters of the baby’s 


day with the ease of a nanny of thirty 


years experience. They had the sort of 
solid dependability that an American 
instinctively associates with the tradi- 
Later in the 


yeal when they realized that we were 


tional English character. 


hard pressed to meet expenses, they 
reduced their rates. We 


reluctantly, 


voluntarily 
left them sorry to. say 
good-bye for personal reasons as well 
as hard-headed professional considera- 


tions. 


A whirl around Paris 


It was certainly true that having the 
baby precluded a great deal of the 
traveling we would otherwise have done. 
Other Fulbright parents whom we met 
Mi hael’s 
age and younger all over Europe with 


them. We 


worse than not traveling at all. For the 


later had trundled children 
rejected this possibility as 


first few months we confined ourselves 
largely to the London area. In Febru- 
ary we took a weekend trip to the West 
Country, taking in all the castles, ca- 
thedrals, ruins. suspected ruins. Roman 
religious monu- 


In Mar h we 


Sussex and 


relics and prehistori¢ 
ments we could manage. 
did the same for Kent. 
Paris in the spring was one of our ro 
mantic objectives and in April we got 
up enough courage to leave the baby in 


Judith for 


two weeks while we whirled around Pa 


the hands of the excellent 


ris and the Low Countries. Seotland at 
Whitsun (the most beautiful Whitsun 
in the memory of any Scotchman now 
alive) and a scorching Normandy in 
July completed the large items on our 
itinerary. 


For the most part we stayed in Lon 
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don and lived the life of suburbanites 
with a baby. John went either to the 
\.A. for the day or on a study mission 
to one of the New Towns. After the 
bedroom was restored to its daytime 
role as a living room. | bundled Michael 
up English style in pram suit and blan- 
kets and we went off on our daily shop- 
ping tour. 


in the be: 


This was quite a challenge 
inning. Instead of the vast 
supermarket that | was used to. every 
thing came from a different little store 
the butcher. the fruiterer, the grocer, 


We bree ame quit kly 


adept at juggling a great many tiny 


the vreengrocer. 


paper bags 


Before we left for England. we be 
lieved that the British cost of living was 
far below ours. As our familiarity with 
the English economy grew. we began 
to realize that in many ways living in 
Kngland was. at least for us. even more 
expensive. Since we had to live 
furnished flat. rent was relatively 
Although food and clothing were cheay 
er than in America, indispensable sery 
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BABY MOSES, the first piece 
of “buoyant sculpture” ever 
made by Mr. Abueva, appeared 
in his first one-man show, held 
at the Manila Hotel in March 
1954. At the exhibit, two of 
his pieces were floating in the 
swimming peol of the garden. 


MR. ABUEVA in his studio 
at Cranbrook, Students have 
individual studios and rooms. 
The aim of the academy is to 
provide a stimulating atmos- 
phere for creative artists, 


N. Veloso Abueva, a sculptor from the Philippine 


Islands who specializes in sculpture that floats, was a 
student at Cranbrook Art Academy during 1954-55 on 
a partial Smith-Mundt award and a Fulbright Travel 
Grant. Mr. Abueva is now studying at the University 
of Kansas, on a scholarship from the university. His 
work will be exhibited at a one-man show at the 


Museum of Art of the university this spring. 


Mr. Abueva writes us that in the making of a piece 
of floating sculpture, weight and buoyancy of the ma- 
terial must be taken into consideration. Metal (copper, 
brass and aluminum sheets) is an ideal material; it is 
water resistant, floats well, needs no preservative, and 
will withstand weather in an outdoor pool or pond. 
Plastic is another good material, due to its lightness. 
Wood is excellent material from the point of view of 
sculpting, but needs preservative to withstand a long 
period of contact with water. 
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Teaching assistant in Germany 


school, under the Fulbright Program. 


ws lo a great extent, the success of a 
stay in a foreign country turns on a 
practical consideration; on how well 
one manages one’s finances from the 
very beginning. Some of the most frus- 
trating regrets are those over taxis taken 
when a few good questions and a street- 
car would have done the job, or over 
meals taken in unnecessarily expensive 
restaurants before those of a more na- 
tional and proletarian atmosphere are 
tried. 

On the voyage to Bremerhaven abroad 
the M.S. Berlin, | was impressed again 
and again by the variety and breadth 
of experiences reported by the Germans 
States. 


From them and from the orientation 


returning from visits in the 
program at Jugenheim, my fellow teach- 
ing assistants and | began collecting 
hints and advice on how to translate 


self-reliance and practicality into action. 


Satisfactory lodgings 


The director of the Walddorferschule 
in Hamburg-Volksdorf began a year of 
most helpful and realistic cooperation 
by finding for me room and board that 
met all the requirements: real economy, 
privacy and yet a good contact with the 


non-academic part of the community. I 


ALFRED J. 


KLOECKNER 


During 1954-55 Mr. Kloeckner was a teaching assistant in a German secondary 


was able immediately to concentrate on 


the major assignment of my exchange 
year, my work at the Walddorferschule. 


Teaching and observing 


Within the maximum of twelve hours 
a week suggested by the Fulbright Com- 
mission as the work load for a teaching 
assistant, | found that I could instruct 
two or three classes in English, conduct 
an extra-curricular conversation group 
for an hour and a quarter a week, and 
make myself (with dictionary!) avail- 
able to my German colleagues for their 
questions on English usage and other 
from that 


In the spring semester, I suc- 


questions that ranged far 
point. 
cumbed to the flattery of my colleagues 
and the pleas of the director to teach 
two sections of American history — iu 
German. My skill with the language 
improved, but | have serious 
doubts about the knowledge of the stu- 


dents. 


slowly 


Conveniently on the periphery of the 
teaching duties, | found all those admin- 
istrative questions which brought the 
customs and habits of thinking of my 
host country into focus, and which then 


became an excellent lens for a look back 


home: selection of pupils, parents and 
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the school, curriculum, state and local 


school administration, and teacher 
training. 

To spend the other half of my work- 
ing time at the nearby university | 
found to be an ideal difficult to put into 
practice. The schedules of classes at the 
school and the lectures at the university 
were not easy to integrate: | made the 
best of the situation by lightly sampling 
a variety of offerings for which I never 
had enough time at home; history, eco- 


nomics, and philosophy. 


Importance of language 


This is the barest of outlines of a 
year spent in Germany, incubator of 
culture, focus of European and world 
political history for half a century, a 
country that promises to maintain its 
importance for some time to come. And 
yet, the details of my year remain the 
simple impressions of every-day experi- 
ence. Sifting and analyzing thoughts, 
attempting and questioning a synthesis, 
I found that these became more fruitful 
as facts accumulated and experience 
broadened. My most important tool was 
the German language; as that became 
more natural in my thinking as well as 
in my 


speech somewhere past the 


halfway mark of my stay every Wwak- 
ing moment became fruitful. 

The non-commercial state radio pu 
vided the best over-all glimpse of what 
the interest 
the debates in the Bonn 


Parliament, advice to the farmer and the 


was going on in Germany: 


in jazz music, 


housewife, concerts, and programs in 
regional dialects. Away from my quar- 
ters, | did as the Germans did: I rode my 
(second-hand) bicyele to work and for 


recreation. | learned to know German 
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shopkeepers and tradesmen their 
stores and at their stands on the twice- 


weekly. open markt. 


Country and people 


During vacations | travelled over 
most of West Germany, partly on my 
own, partly at the request of the U.S. 
Information Service to speak and take 


Amerika- 


Hauser in Berlin, Niirnberg, Hof, Essen, 


part in discussions at their 
Wurzburg, Darmstadt and other cities. 
Some of my topics were characters on 


Ralph Waldo 


Emerson. American children and Amer- 


an American campus, 
ican schools, and democracy in practice 
in American life. I usually stayed with 
families and at pensions, keeping my 
hotel experience at a minimum and 
stretching my expense money consider- 
ably. 

In Hamburg itself, in addition to its 
cultural offerings. | visited the Amerika- 
Gesellschaft, a club of citizens interested 
in America, to play bridge, and to speak 
and lead discussions. 

kverywhere, in cities, on various 
means of transportation, people were 
I listened and 


observed, and sometimes took part in 


talking, seriously, lightly ; 
conversations. Germany unfolded itself 
to me through the actions and voices of 
the individual citizens with whom I 
came in contact. 

The close friendshiy s that | formed 


are a personal matter: teachers at the 


=f hool. 


pupils, a young art publisher, a 
family in Hamburg and one that ran a 
pension in G,armuse h Partenkire he n. he 
are often the most difficult to fit into a 
composite of a country in which one has 
stayed for only a year. 


Everything contributed to the harvest, 


yet the children whom I taught and the the task of bringing them out of that 


German colleagues with whom I worked past and with the heavy responsibility 
were, in the last, analysis, both the start- of giving them a direction, were people 
ing point and the frame that gave the most worth knowing and understanding. 
myriad impressions a recognizable form. The school experience was that key to 
The twelve-, fifteen- and nineteen-year- Germany, valuable there for everything 
olds were in part the products of Ger- it opened for me, invaluable here be- 
many s more recent past, just as they cause it fits the lock on the answers to 
were the ones — particularly in the aca- the questions of my own and my coun- 
demic prep school of my experience try’s understanding of and_ relation- 
who would shape the future, intellectu- ship with Germany, its people and its 
ally and practically. Their teachers, with problems. 


U.S. student grantees under the Fulbright Program 


Country 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-5 
Australia 18 25 28 23 
Austria 13 15 


Belgium 


and Luxembourg 2) 21 21 18 19 16 
Burma 2 ] ] 2 2 2 ] 
Ceylon 2 
China 20* 

Denmark 27 19 20 
Egypt 9 8 5 7 
Finland 7 13 
France: 235 2606 237 215 232 2359 
Germany 192 202 
Greece 10 ]2 6 6 
India 19 17 16 13 
Iran 2 3 

Iraq ] 

Italy 111 27 114 95 106 108 
Japan 8 24 
Netherlands 13 25 28 28 39 35 
New Zealand 4 10 10 12 14 15 
Norway 19 23 19 21 25 21 
Pakistan l 2 2 
Philippines 3 7 5 1 5 9 
Sweden | 
Thailand ] | | 
Turkey i 2 

Union of 

South Africa l 
United Kingdom 126 154 201 142 184 174 
TOTALS 22 547 653 752 667 973 979 


166 


956 


5-56 


Total 


1147 


5549 


*Although 20 selections were made, approximately half of the grantees never went to China 


because of the change of government there, 
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A German engineer in the U. 3. 


w It is. of course. the dream of any 


young engineer in Europe to spend 
some time in the United States, the coun- 
try of huge industrial organizations, the 
home of mass production and auto- 
mation, and so many other fascinating 
developments in the realm of technology. 
Germany, my home country, is natur- 
ally anything but backward in the field 
there 


is a great desire both in Germany and 


of industrial development, but 
in the United States to learn as much 
as possible of each other’s achievements 
in order to improve the standards of in- 


dustrial production. 


Industrial plants 


I came to this country to study the 
economics of the chemical industry and 
to form my own opinion on the Ameri- 
can way of doing business in industry 
in general. The Fulbright Commission 
chose Syracuse University for me, since 
it offered very good facilities in the 
field of industrial economics and ad- 
ministration, as well as a fine course in 
chemical engineering. One of my major 
objectives was to visit as many indus- 
trial plants as possible, and Syracuse is 
ideally located for field trips of this 
sort. 

My experiences in various industries 
work 


in Germany and the research 
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done at the Institute of Technology at 
Karlsruhe had provided me with the 
basic tools for the ty pe of studies which 
I planned. 

I did not expect to find substantial 
differences between the European and the 
American approach to industrial prob- 
lems. But in the very beginning of my 
stay here I had to revise somewhat my 
original plans which had been built ac- 
cording to my German concepts of aca- 
demic work. I knew, of course, little or 
nothing of the programs and policies of 
American universities. I did not want 
to limit my work to a narrow and highly 
sper ialized field of studies but to cover 
a rather large field by adding courses in 
production 


industrial economics and 


management to the general program of 
This, | 


would result in an understanding of the 


industrial chemistry. hoped, 
economic conditions in the United States 
Besides this, it 


seemed to me that such a broad area of 


chemical industry. 


work would be more in line with the 
general aims of the United States Educa- 
better 


serve the purpose of having young for- 


tional Commission and would 
eigners get acquainted with the Amer- 
ican way of doing business. 

This did not fit easily into the pattern 
of the educational system. Fortunately, 


I received full support and very friend- 
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ly help from most of the professors at 
Syracuse University and finally I was 
given the permission to pursue my plans 
which, however, had to be modified to 
meet the general requirements for grad- 
uate studies. [| was impressed by the 
personal interest which the advisers 
took in these matters and somewhat sur- 
prised, too, to see that the program of 
studies is practically worked out, in 
most cases, by the professors and ad- 
visers rather than by the student him- 
self. 

Sometimes these consultations resulted 
in very animated discussions of the 
differences between the German and the 
American educational system. As far as 
the problems of engineering education 
are concerned, I began to develop some 
interest in specific questions, and | 
learned a littke more of the differences 


in the two systems, 


Engineering education 
in Germany and U.S. 


It is generally known that academic 
education in Germany is concentrated 
more than in the United States on the 
development of a broad theoretical back- 
ground before the student is permitted 
to specialize. The result is, generally, 
a longer attendance at the institutions 
of higher learning, and a more rigid 
elimination process during the first few 
semesters, 

The emphasis in most American uni 
versities seems to be rather on the prac- 
tical application of scientific methods; 
the case method is a good example of 
this. An American student often shows 
greater practical or applicable know!l- 
edge of details than a German student 


in the same field. However. the Euro- 


pean student of engineering has a broad- 
er knowledge of his own field as well as 
of related matters, and is therefore fre- 


quently considered more versatile. 


A common problem 


Most European and American uni- 
versities have one great problem in 
common: how to combine a detailed sci- 
entific education with a deep under- 
standing of the non-engineering world. 
Engineers and scientists are frequently 
accused of having little or no ability to 
meet the challenges of modern indus- 
trial life, and many complaints are made 
that there are not enough young people 
available to take responsible positions 
of leadership in industry. A wider gen- 
eral education in the liberal arts and a 
more individualistic program of studies 
are usually recommended as essential 
for the formation of industrial manag- 
ers, whose first quality apparently must 
be personality. Such publications as 
George Odiorne’s article in Harpers 
Magazine and J. R. Killian’s contribu- 
tion to the 1954 Annual Report of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology have 
been discussed thoroughly by many who 
are concerned about the development 
of engineering education. The Ameri- 
can engineering societies are also work- 
ing on the solution of this problem. 

I had the great pleasure of attending 
\merican 


a substantial part of the time was de- 


one of the meetings of the 


Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


voted to the problems ol personal rela- 
tions in industry and to the role of the 


Many 


the need for engineers today is primarily 


engineer, 


speakers agreed that 


for more who fit effectively in the non- 


engineering world. The engineers and 
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administrators whom I met pointed out 
that the solution lies in broadening the 
engineering education to include more 
of the humanities. arts, and especially 
the social sciences. 

Later, during my extensive plant 
tours, | was surprised to hear the same 
opinion expressed by the industrial re- 
lations managers of a number of large 
enterprises, and | was quite impressed 
by the importance these experienced 
men attributed to this approach to the 
problems of engineering education. 

Syracuse has become a special meet- 
ing place for students of many different 
countries, partly due to the fact that 


the Foreign Operations \dministration 


chose this university for many of the 
government and management teams. I 
met more than 400 students of more 
than 30 different countries there, and I 
was very pleased to see harmony in 
their relations with each other avery 
remarkable fact considering the difheult 
political situations in some of the coun- 


tries represented, 


U.S. industries at first hand 


\ generous travel award enabled me 
to tour a great part of the United States 
and to visit some of the most important 
chemical plants. At Syracuse, | had 
worked at a research project concern- 


* continued on page 48 
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A PART EEE Jat of the Grace Chemical Company in Mempl Mr. Mack “ 
is taking Grace & Co 


A bridge between nations 


we “If it be true—as our governments 
that the safety of the West de- 


pends in large part upon an ever closer 


claim 


understanding between the British and 
Americans, we should give thanks for 
the Fulbright Program in the United 
And if it be true that the 


necessary bridge between our nations, 


Kingdom. 


which must be built fast, can only be 
built girder by girder, span by span, 
then too we should give thanks to the 
Fulbright 
be 


learned to respect and trust each other, 


Program. For the girders 


must men and women who have 
and to enjoy each other; and spans 
must be continuing friendships among 
such men and women. And they must 
all be made by faith, without a blue- 
print-——for no man is wise enough to tell 
the shape of the completed structure.” 
These comments of Herbert Agar, Am- 
erican historian and author, and char- 
ter member of the United States Educa- 
tional Commission in the United King- 
dom, appear in the Fifth Annual Report 
on the Fulbright Program in the United 
Kingdom and Colonial Territories. 

As the fifth year of the Fulbright 
Program between the United States and 
the United Kingdom came to an end, 
the commission invited those who had 
been most directly concerned with its 
activities to comment, critically and in 
Articles 
the comments of Senator Fulbright; an 


retrospect. submitted include 
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British charter member 
the 


subcommittees ; 


American and 
of the 


specialist 


commission: chairmen of 


panels and 


From cover of the report. 


directors of the cooperating agencies 
in Washington, New York and London, 
governing the selection respectively of 
lecturers and advanced research schol- 
ars, graduate students and_ teachers; 
tutors with five years’ experience of Am- 
erican graduate students; and finally the 
Fulbrighters themselves. The book also 
contains a directory of American Ful- 
bright fellows and British travel gran- 
tees for 1949-1954. 

Much has been written about the “cul- 
ture shock” experienced by Asians and 
Africans when they are first exposed to 
life in the United States. 


written about the adventures of young 


Less has been 


Americans and Englishmen as they at- 
tempt to understand each other. John 
Addey, who studied law at Harvard 
University on a Smith-Mundt/Fulbright 
grant, reports that he and his Canadian 


roommate, after serving sherry to count- 
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less English students in their room, de- 
cided to approach a few Americans. 
“We trod warily. Our new orienta- 
tion was signalized by a casual invita- 
tion to a few students along our corri- 
dor. The evening is quite clear. We 
asked them for drinks. Informally clad 
in highly casual shorts, | greeted our 
guests who arrived sleekly suited, pro- 
fessionally shaven and well-shined. 
Whilst no comment was made, we were 
driven to a re-assessment of our con- 
ception of informality. Indeed, with the 
passing of weeks, we found Eastern 
seaboard formalities more numerous 
and far more exacting than the English 
require. Even now, 3,000 miles from 
the scene of it all, I still remember the 
shock on the face of the first to arrive. 
I am certain he remembers mine.” 
During his Fulbright year, Mr. Addey 
wrote a musical about the junior year 
abroad, with another English lawyer 
and an American, “The Eiffel Trifle.” 
When it was staged by Harvard and 
Radcliffe for charity, with the other 
Englishman as stage manager and Mr. 
Addey as director, a Boston newspaper 
reported, “This is in the direct tradi- 


tion of our best American musicals.” 


How the other half learns 


The exchange scholar often has an 
opportunity to observe at first hand the 
differences between higher education in 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Geoffrey Bullough, professor of English 
at London University, writes, “Five 
months at Cornell provided some real 
understanding of the organization and 
administration of an American univer- 
sity and faculty, of the broad problems 


of education in a large state, and of the 
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standards reached at school and college. 
“| began to appreciate the problems of 
intake and stafling, of teaching ‘Fresh- 
man English’ to students coming from 
widely different homes and even racial 
and linguistic backgrounds . . . the live- 
liness and keenness of the undergradu- 
ates were most stimulating. Unlike our 
own students, they expected definite 
weekly assignments, and, more surpris- 
ingly, did them; their papers were of- 
ten highly individual in content and ex- 
pression, if sometimes undisciplined. 
The graduate group, in enthusiasm, 
careful preparation and willingness to 
discuss important matters, was the best 
I have ever had. Such students, by the 
time they approach their Ph.D. examin- 
ations, have an unusual familiarity with 
the tools of research. They are indeed 
Masters of the Arts of se holarship.” 
Rose Louise Coughlin, of Kansas, went 


to Bedford College, University of Lon- 


WROUGHT IRON GATES of Newnham Col- 


le ge, one of the wome n’s colle ges of Cambridge 


University. 
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don, on a Fulbright grant to do gradu- 
ate study in history. She stayed to teach 
and to act as “warden” in charge of one 
of Bedford’s residence halls. She com- 
ments, in writing of higher education 
in England, “The highest virtue of the 
best kind of university education in Eng- 
land is ‘leisure’ in the Aristotelian sense 

that is to say the intelligent use of 
time when freed from the practical cares 
of acquisitive society; time during 
which one reads, thinks, and discusses 
matters of general and eternal signifi- 
cance: ... obviously, it is necessary to 
have the framework of a ‘course’ to give 
some discipline, unity and direction to 
the progress of the developing mind, but 


never should a university course become 


merely an exercise of memory or de- 


voted to the absorption of a mass of 
mere fact or technical detail. That would 
be training. not education. Education 
is concerned with problems to which 
there is no unalterable and final answer. 
From this it appears that the slow tempo 
of university life, the life of the nation, 
is itself a virtue. 

“All this may easily be condemned 
as special pleading by and for the idle. 
These notions, indeed, may make habit- 
ual idleness more possible than it is in 
the Western Hemisphere. That is a risk 
which many university people think is 
worth taking. It is better that the idle 
should fail than that the able should be 
crippled; because to subject the able to 
serried hurdles and to continual proofs 


of progress is to thwart the leisure 


KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, Cambridge University, 
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which has been described. Professor 


H. W. 


liol, once told a freshman: ‘You will 


C. Davis, when tutoring at Bal- 


never again in life have so much leisure 
or opportunity for reading as in the next 
three years; I strongly advise you to 
use it.” Such a conception of leisure is 
not completely unknown in the United 
States. But does it characterize univer- 


sity life there? 
A change of heating 


“Temporary uprootment is a good 


thing,” reports Professor Winther, dean 
of the Graduate School, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and visiting research scholar at the 
will hereafter 


prescribe it for myself at irregular in- 


University of London. 


tervals as a wholesome deterrent to the 
ageing process. And even though my 
research techniques remained basically 
unchanged, | found the mere physical 
shift from, if | may say it. overheated 
American libraries, to underheated Brit- 
ish ones. a stimulating environmental 
change.” 

In England, Dr. Winther found new 
material in his special field. “Being a 
historian of the American West, I have 
been asked both at home and abroad 
this question: what would a historian 
in this field possibly be doing in Eng- 
land on a Fulbright? 


question, there is but one obvious an- 


To this absurd 


swer: in England one would expect to 


NAFSA’s annual meeting 


The National Association of Foreign Student 
ference on International Educational Exchanges, 
This is the first NAFSA conference to be held in the capital, ane 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 


representatives of government, and of national agencies 


ington 


is chairman of the conference committer 
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find the best source materials for a topic 
such as mine, a subject dealing with the 
English interests in the 19th century 
American West. 


begrudged in acquiring an ever-mount- 


And in spite of time 


ing stack of requisite ‘tickets of admis- 
sion’ to English libraries and to stand- 
by refectories. | found inestimably valu- 
able research materials.” 

The scholar who is accompanied by 
his wife and children is granted a par- 
ticularly intimate look at the every-day 


Dr. Win- 


ther comments, “If promotion of inter- 


life of the country he visits. 
national understanding is the end 
sought, then, to our way of thinking, 
the areas to be exploited lie not within 
the walls of a dedicated English insti- 
tution, but rather within the sensitive 


communities at large. To have gained 


some insight into the extent to which 


English professional people, merchants, 


mechanics. farmers, housewives, and 
even children. look with a tolerant but 
suspicious eye upon their American 
cousins was a revelation. To have left 
good, new friends behind is perhaps 


sufficient justification for having had 
our year abroad. Perhaps our reaction 
is not unlike that of a Cambridge par- 
son whose daughter invited ours to a 
birthday party. When expressing our 
thanks to the parson for having includ- 
ed our child, he replied, “It was only 


right that we should,’ ” 


Advisers will hold its eighth Annual Con 
in Washington, D. C., April 23-25, 1956. 
give participants 
the cultural officers from the embassies, 


with their headquarters in Wash 


Hugh M. Jenkins, director of International Student House in Washington, D. ¢ 
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Institute dinner 
in Houston 


The principal speak- 
ers at the annual dinner 
of the Southwest Office 
of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, held 
at Houston, Texas on 
December 14, 1955 were 
John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, 
Senator William Ful- 
bright, Governor Robert 
F. Kennon of Louisiana, 
Leonard S. McCollum, a 
trustee of IIE, and Ken- 
neth Holland, president 
of the Institute. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- 
by, president of The Houston Post, and 
former Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, introduced the speakers. 


FULBRIGHT TRIO 
* continued from page 31 


ices like utilities and laundry were as 
expensive or more than they are here. 
We easily became accustomed to living 
in the same way the English did and 
found ourselves getting along without 
things we depended on before without 
any feeling of hardship. But even if 
we had not had a baby, it would hae 
been a serious financial squeeze. On the 
basis of our experience, some kind of 
subsidy to wives seems necessary if 
married students are to be encouraged 
to apply for grants. 

In certain respects, the limitations 
imposed on us by having a baby pro- 


AT THE HOUSTON DINNER: (1. tor. standing) John T. Jones, 
Governor Robert Kennon of Louisiana; (seated) John D. Rocke- 
feller 3rd, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Senator William Fulbright, 
and Kenneth Holland. 


Mrs. Hobby was co-chairman of the 
dinner committee. with John T. Jones, 


president of The Houston Chronicle. 


duced unexpected advantages. Unless 
we had a baby sitter for the day or were 
off on a specific junket, we were gener- 
ally confined to pram-pushing distance 
around Hampstead. Because of this 
we became far better acquainted with 
the people in our apartment and in the 
neighborhood, the local tradesmen, lo- 
cal landmarks, gossip and activities. 
Having tea in the afternoon with the 
neighbors yielded the kind of insight 
and exchange of views that even con- 
siderable traveling often fails to pro- 
duce. When we left England in July we 
felt that we had become part of our little 
Hampstead community, instead of mere- 
ly living for a given length of time on 
the edge of somebody else’s world. 
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Fulbright notes 


Two former Fulbright students played the 
leads in the production of Wagner's 
“Der Fliegende Hollander” which opened 
the current opera season at the Stadtische 
Biihne Theater in Freiburg, Germany. 
Robert Bernauer of Kansas City studied 
opera in Italy during 1951-52, and on 
completion of his grant became a mem- 
ber of the Berlin Stadtische Opera Com- 


pany. Lenore Glickman of Brooklyn was 
a Fulbright grantee at the Hochschule 
fir Musik in Stuttgart during the aca- 


demic year 1954-55. 


FULBRIGHTERS Lenore Glickman and 
Robert Bernauer in “Der Fliegende Hollander. 
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Edith Lang, an American soprano from 
Chicago, will be a leading soprano for 
the 1955-56 season with the State Opera 
of Hamburg, one of the outstanding 
opera companies in Germany. She will 
sing Leonora in Verdi's “Il Trovatore,” 
and the title roles in Verdi's “Aida,” 
Janacek’s ‘“‘Jenufa.’ and 
“Tosca.” Miss Lang studied at the Opera 
Workshop in Rome on a Fulbright grant 
during 1953-54. Her first major per- 
formance in Europe was at the Italian 
Experimental Opera Theater at Spoleto, 


as the lead in “Madame Butterfly.” 


Spoleto's Experimental Theater was estal)- 
lished in 1947 as a training institution 
for young Italian singers. Contests are 
held each year in Rome and the winners 
are taken to Spoleto to put on an autumn 
season of opera. The Rome Opera House 
furnishes orchestra, chorus, and cos- 
tumes; scouts from major opera houses 
and music critics are invited. Since 1953 
young American singers on Fulbright 
grants have taken part in the Spoleto 
season. Singing with Miss Lang in “But- 
terfly” in 1954 (see above) were seven 
American Fulbright scholars who had 
studied during the 1953-54 academic 
year at the Opera Workshop in Rome. 


Daniel Levin who studied classical acting 
at London’s Webber-Douglas School, on 
a Fulbright grant during 1954-55, is 
making his Broadway debut as Petes 
Van Daan, the young friend of Anne, in 
“The Diary of Anne Frank.” Before his 
Fulbright grant. Mr. Levin studied at 


the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 


Ba 

BA 
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Richard C. Axtell, 1955-56 
grantee to the Philippines, made a tour 


Fulbright 


of Mindanao Island last fall. in connec- 


tion with his research study on insect 


FULBRIGHTERS in the Philippines: (1. to r.) 
Attorney Mamintal Tamano; Mr. Axtell, Ful- 
brighter; Datu Mauyag Tamano, Smith-Mundt/ 
Fulbright grantee from the Philippines, who 
studied at Stanford University in 1954-55. 


control, While he was in Dansalan City, 
Lanao Province, home of many of the 
Muslim Filipinos, he was entertained by 
the Moro people with a native Kuling- 
tang orchestra and the famous bamboo 
“singkil” dance. 

Mr. Axtell, who is a graduate of the 
State University of New York, College 
of Teachers, in Albany, is studying in 
the Department of Entomology, College 
of Agriculture, at the University of the 


Philippines. 


The Federalist Papers 
in Italian 


The first Italian translation of Hamil- 
ton, Jay and Madison’s “The Federalist 
Papers” was published in Italy on Octo- 
ber 25, 1955 through the efforts of for- 
mer Fulbright travel grantee, Dr. Gug- 
lielmo Negri of Italy. The only other 
European translation that exists is one 
in French, made by M. de la Sabliére in 
1792. 

Dr. Negri, now an assistant in consti- 
tutional law at the University of Rome, 
spent much of his time while at Harvard 
University in 1951 as a Fulbright stu- 
dent, studying “The Federalist Papers.” 
On his return he spoke to several of his 
professors about the importance of hav- 
ing an Italian translation of these essays. 
The project was presented to Professor 
Remsen Bird, former president of Occi- 
dental College in California, when he 
visited Italy in 1953. On his return, 
Professor Bird secured financial help 
for the proposed edition from James D. 
Zellerbach. president of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. The Olivetti Corpor- 
ation of Italy provided secretarial help 
and office space, and many Italian pro- 
fessors gave their advice and assistance 
in the research. 

The actual translation was done by 
Dr. Tedeschini Bosco. The introduction 
to the volume contains an essay by Dr. 
Negri on The Federalist in American 
and European Legal Literature. A cere- 
mony celebrating its publication was 
held in Rome on October 25 at the Pal- 
azzetto Venezia under the auspices of 
the Italian Society for International Or- 
ganization. Dr. Bird and Mr. Zellerbach 
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were given awards by the Italian Gov- 
ernment for promoting international 
cultural cooperation. 

Dr. Negri reports that the first Italian 
edition of “The Federalist Papers” has 
encouraged many studies of early Amer- 
ican history among Italian scholars. 
“Many reviewers are astonished that 
American thought of the eighteenth cen- 


tury could be so alive. original and 


CITY PLANNING 


* continued from page 28 


provision being made for private culti- 
vation behind each house. A number of 
these village groups, each separated 
from its neighbor by a small planting 
of trees will form a larger unit of per- 
haps 1,000 population with a small shop- 
ping center. Neighborhood units con- 
sisting of a number of such units, with 
a population of from 4,000 to 8,000 or 
10,000 persons, depending on the local 
site conditions, will have larger shopping 
and marketing facilities, a school and 
all the other elements essential for a 
happy and contented life. 


These are only a few of the more 


VISUAL IMPRESSIONS 
* continued from page 19 


Italy, one begins to know at first hand 
the changes that took place from the 
severely beautiful compositions of the 
mannerist painters to the loose forms of 
the baroque. The modern observer may 
see parallels between this and the change 
in one’s own time from cubist painting 


to the painter's more contemporary pre- 
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profound. And many arguments of the 
American Federalists will now help 
the campaign for the United States of 
Europe.” 

Dr. Bird and Dr. Negri are now plan- 
ning a collection of documents and orig- 
inal essays on the early history of the 
United States. They hope to put at the 
disposal of Italian scholars the most im- 


portant literature of this period. 


important features of a master plan 
which will take many years to carry out, 
and which if it is to be successful must 
be a great piece of team work. The time 
required to complete the plan if 
indeed a _ city plan can ever be 
said to be complete depends of 
course on the economic development of 
Ethiopia as a whole, but present calcula- 
tions are based on a thirty years’ pro- 
gram. The planning group has, at all 
times, the constant assistance of many 
outside specialists and advisers, among 
whom one is happy to include the per- 
sonnel of the U.S. Point IV Program, 
who have given especially valuable as- 
sistance and whose friendly advice and 


encouragement is greatly appreciated. 


occupations, 

The Fulbright grant made it possible 
for me to have close and extended con- 
tact with Italian art, life and landscape. 
While | was there. | worked toward in- 
troducing in my own work a more fluid 
flow of form and space. In my paintings 
and etchings, | sawed into the panels 
and plates to free the figures from the 


restricting confines of the rectangular 


field. 
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GERMAN ENGINEER 


* continued from page 39 


ing the economic situation of the petro- 


chemical industry. which has become 


almost overnight so important to United 


States economy. These visits gave me 


an opportunity to see the tremendous 


development of this industry, which I 


had previously traced in statistics, gov- 


ernment bulletins, and other material. 


Earlier experiences had reduced some- 


what my expectations of the benefits of 


such visits. To my surprise, | was re- 


ceived with a friendly attitude and a real 


interest in my problems in most of the 


firms which I visited. In conversations 
leaders. I 
that the development of the 


with prominent industrial 


found 


German chemical industry was watched 


very attentively. 


U.S.-German trade relations 


The future of trade relations with 


the growing German firms seems to be 


of great concern to many American in- 


dustrialists especially with respect to 


the keen competition on the world mar- 
ket. A 


organized a close cooperation with Ger- 


number of U.S. firms have 


man companies, and many new enter- 
. 5. and 


abroad as joint ventures of the firms 


prises have been formed in the | 


of both nations. The eagerness among 


the industrial leaders of this country to 


find solutions of the world trade prob- 


Picture credits: Cover picture 
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Hitchings-Newman, courtesy of W. R. Grace & Co.; Pages 41-42 
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lems is most certainly a very encour- 
aging factor in the normalization of 
international relations, and I am glad 
that my pessimistic expectations were 
not justified at all in this matter. 

It is a truism that no education can 
be completed without a great amount of 
practical training. I realized that a 
training period in the methods of mod- 
ern industrial management would be a 
very welcome addition to my studies in 
this country, and | was indeed very 
happy that | obtained the opportunity to 
enter a training program with one of 
the leading American firms in the field 
of petrochemical 
Grace & Co. 


built one of the most modern nitrogen 


processing, W. R. 


This firm has recently 


fixation plants in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and the construction of another large 
plant for the production of synthetic 
plastics is now in process. 

A fast growing organization of this 
type, with a wide range of industrial 
and commercial operations, presents an 
incomparable opportunity for learning 
industrial management practices. 

My studies in the | 
uted very substantially to my under- 


. S. have contrib- 


standing of the problems of the chem- 
ical industry of this country. The 


United States chemical industry has 
much to offer to the European. It is 
equally true that U. S. 


profit by the adaptation of some Euro- 


industry would 


pean developments and practices. 


British Information Services: Page 8 
Miss Warren; 
Standard Oil Co. 
Photolite, Addis Ababa; 
2-33 N. Veloso Abueva; Page 39 
British Information Services; 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 
Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers 
exchange-of-persons programs 


between the United States and 80 countries. 


Approximately 4000 students, teachers, technicians, 
and specialists study or train in a country other 


than their own each year through its programs. 


Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan. Elihu Root, 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, the Institute is a private, 
tax-exempt corporation. It depends upon foundations, 
corporations, educational institutions, 


and individuals to support its work. 
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